THE  FARMER’S  AND  PLANTER’S  FRIEND. 

AO.  r. 

“  Nations  which  have  neither  mines,  nor  manufactures,  can  only  obtain  the  roanofac- 
turecl  articles  of  which  the^  stand  in  need  by  an  exchange  of  the  proclucts  of  the  soil : 
and  ij  those  -who  can  best  Jumish  them  •with  such  articles,  are  umvilUag  to  give  a  due 
course  to  this  exchmge,  they  must  of  necessity  make  every  possible  effort  to  manufac^ 
ture for  themselves.'*^  Hamilton’s  Keport. 

Mr.  £inns— One  of  your  correspondents,  an  American  Free¬ 
holder,  in  your  paper  of  Saturday  last,  thought  it  a  duty  to  ex¬ 
pose  some  errors,  which,  according  to  him,  are  contained  in 
my  preceding  papers. 

Had  he  correctly  stated  my  ideas,  I  should  not  reply,  but 
have  left  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  public,  after  a  fair 
hearing  of  both  parues.  But  as  he  has  wholly  mistaken  my 
views,  and  occupied  nearly  two  columns  of  your  paper  to  re¬ 
fute  declarations  and  statements,  which  I  have  not  made,  I 
think  a  brief  reply  not  only  allowable,  but  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Freeholder  assumes,  that  I  assert  that  all  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  “  g’o  back^''  become  agriculturists,  and  raise  bread 
stuffs.  This  is  an  error.  I  neither  expressed  nor  meant  such 
an  idea. 

To  avoid  further  mistakes  and  a  prolix  controversy,  which 
I  utterly  dislike,  I  shall  now  state  the  facts  and  assumptions 
on  which  these  essays  are  founded. 

FACTS. 

1.  The  farming  interest  throughout  the  United  States  is  in 
a  situation  far  from  prosperous — and  in  the  western  and  the 
interior  of  the  middle  states,  is  generally  in  a  state  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  embarrassment. 

2.  The  situation  of  the  planters  is  becoming  equally  gloomy. 

4.  This  suffering  arises  from  a  superabundance  of  the  fruits 

of  the  earth. 

4.  This  superabundance  is  the  consequence  of  the  producers, 
or  cultivators  of  the  soil,  being  too  numerous  for  the  supply  of 
the  existing  demand,  foreign  and  domestic. 

5.  Until  the  restrictive  system  beran,  the  important  manu¬ 
factures  of  wool,  cotton,  hosiery,  glass,  silk,  Imen,  potter}', 
china,  hardware,  and  a  variety  of  o^ers,  for  which  the  talents 
and  industry  of  our  citizens  are  admirably  calculated,  for  want 
of  proper  protection,  were  not  attempted  in  this  country,  on  a 
large  scale, — some  of  them  scarcely  at  all — and  others  are  even 
now  almost  unknown. 

6.  Thousands  of  emigrants,  brought  up  to  those  branches, 
and  not  finding  employment  at  them,  hauve  devoted  themselves 
to  agriculture,  from  time  to  time,  ever  since  the  organization 
of  the  government. 

7.  The  depression  of  manufactures  in  1816-17-18,  compel¬ 
led  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  them  to  pursue  the  same 
course. 

I  presume  these  facts  are  of  such  public  notoriety,  as  not  to 
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admit  of  doubt  or  uncertainty— of  course  to  require  no  proof. 

A  question  may  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  persons  em> 
braced  under  No.  6  and  No.  7 — ^but  none  can  deny  that  it  has 
been  been  very  considerable. 

I  assume  as  POSTULATA — 

1 .  That  every  manufacturer  who  becomes  a  farmer  or  planter, 
is  transformed  from  a  customer  to  a  rival  of  the  farming  interest. 

2.  That  therefore  our  policy,  which  has  steadily  tended  to 
the  conversion  of  manufacturers  into  farmers,  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  our  surplus  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  so  great,  and 
must  operate  perniciously  on  the  agpriculturists. 

3.  TTiat  nothing  but  a  war  in  Europe  affords  a  chance  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  demand  for  that  surplus  to  a  degree  commensurate 
with  its  regular  increase. 

4.  That  a  policy  predicated  on  the  contingency  of  wars  and 

desolation  among  our  fellow  men,  is  unWorthy  of  such  a  great 
nation  as  the  United  States.  i 

5.  That  we  haW  advantages,  natural,  moral  and  political, 

certainly  never  exceeded,  perhaps  never  equalled.  j 

6.  Tnat  notwithstanding  all  those  advantages,  the  resources 
of  the  nation  have  been  constantly  impairing  since  the  close  of 
the  war. 

7.  That  nothing  but  an  erroneous  policy  could  prevent  the 
efficacy,  or  mar  the  operation,  of  the  advantages  we  possess. 

8.  That  a  change  of  policy  is  at  present  as  necessary  to  the 
agriculturists  as  to  the  manufacturers. 

If  the  American  Freeholder  can  disprove  any  of  these  facts 
or  positions,  I  shall  unhesitatingly  acknowledge  my  error. 

He  is  excessively  unfortunate  in  one  of  his  facts,  which  is 
among  the  strongest  corroborations  of  my  theory.  He  trium¬ 
phantly  states,  that  “  in  December^  1819,  after  all  the  great  im^ 
portations^  Pittsburgh  a  back  towUh  had  672  manufacturetsin 
41  branches.  All  the  world  cannot  destroy  its  manufacturers P 

He  either  never  knew,  or  forgot,  that  in  that  same  year,  an 
investigation,  conducted  by  a  respectable  Committee,  establish¬ 
ed  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1815,  there  had  been  in  these  “41 
branches'*  1960  persons  employed  there — ^but  that  unfortunately 
the  great  importations**  had  so  paralized  the  industry  of  the 
place,  that  there  were  1288  of  them,  being  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  whole,  thrown  out  of  employment. 

“  All  the  world  has  never  destroyed  the  manufactures**  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Spain  or  Portugal.  They  always  manufactured  a  large 
portion  of  what  they  consumed — but  this  did  not  preserve  them 
from  a  state  of  extreme  suffering  and  einbarrassment.  They 
suffered  as  we  suffer,  by  purchasing  abroad  what  might  be  sup¬ 
plied  at  home,  while  a  portion  of  their  population  was  unem¬ 
ployed.  Such  a  policy  has  never  failed,  and  never  can  fail  to 
produce  distress  and  embarrassment.  GUATIMOZIN. 
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